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A PHILOSOPHICAL CONFESSION 

TN the program of the philosophical department of Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1904-1905, it is announced that one of the philosophical 
professors will develop a theory of pluralism on the basis of 
experience, and that in the next term his colleague will develop a 
speculative theory of the absolute; and it is remarked that 'the stu- 
dent will have the opportunity of comparing two different views 
regarding fundamental problems: radical empiricism and abso- 
lutism. ' 

It is not very often that philosophical differences are announced 
so openly and in so true a spirit of free discussion. As I had myself 
discussed the fundamental problems in a little book, 'Philosophical 
Problems' (Danish edition, 1902; German edition, 1903), and as I, 
during my visit to Harvard in October, 1904, was very much inter- 
ested in the discussion which was about to take place in American 
"hilosophy, Professor William James proposed that I should give a 
lecture for his students, in which I should describe my position on 
this question. The present paper gives the essential content of my 
lecture, but I have also found a place here for some parts of a paper 
which I read for the Philosophical Club at Wellesley College. 

I 

The importance of pluralism, i. e., of the tendency to accentuate 
the multiplicity and the difference of phenomena, depends on its 
power to raise problems. Both thought and sensations suppose 
difference, contrast, variation. Already Thomas Hobbes saw that, 
when he said that to have always one single sensation would be the 
same as to have no sensation at all. The psychology of our time 
has, generally speaking, confirmed this view. Fechner's law on 
the relation between physical impression and psychical sensation 
points in this direction. And our thought starts with greatest 
energy when two judgments contradict one another, i. e., when a 
problem arises. 

I believe there is special reason for accentuating this point in the 
actual state of philosophy. There seems to be too much metaphysics 
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in the air, and it is important not to forget what we have learnt 
from positivism and criticism. The old English school had the 
mission to keep the attention of philosophers on experience, and 
it started the great movement against dogmatism in the last three 
centuries. It is no accident that the greatest setter of problems, 
David Hume, belonged to this school. In evolutionism this school 
has said its last word— the widening of the concept of experience 
to connote not only the experience of the single individual, but the 
organized experience of the whole species. We may hope that a new, 
refreshing start will be made. 

Pluralism makes the world new for us and necessitates a revision 
of our categories, our principles and our methods. A dogmatic 
sleep is too tempting for the human mind. We are inclined to 
suppose that we can develop— or perhaps already have developed— 
thoughts in which all existence can be expressed. But, as a Danish 
thinker, Soren Kierkegaard, has said, we live forward, but we under- 
stand backward. Understanding comes after experience. Only 
when life is closed can it be thoroughly understood. This is our 
tragico-comical situation. Even a divine thinker could only under- 
stand the world when the life of the world was finished. 

II 

But pluralism as such brings no understanding, no intelligence. 
To understand is to connect one fact with other facts, to find a 
uniting principle. Multiplicity as such would only make descrip- 
tion and classification possible, and even this only under the condi- 
tion that the manifold phenomena were not only different, but also 
similar. The only meaning of 'understanding' which a consistent 
pluralism can acknowledge is understanding as mere recognition, 
not as explanation. 

Very often we must for a long time be contented with stating a 
single, isolated fact. But then this fact raises a problem— even by 
its isolation. We have an interesting example in the botany of our 
time. The Dutch botanist, Hugo de Vries, maintains that new 
types can arise suddenly. Great variations— not small, as Darwin 
thought — are, according to de Vries, the condition of evolution 
through the struggle for life. But, if this is so, it ought to be the 
task of natural science to explain how this arising of a new type was 
possible, to find the hidden conditions for that which was for our 
observation a sudden appearance, to discover a continuity between it 
and other appearances. 

Now, it is a fact that we in many cases have found such connec- 
tion or continuity in nature. It is the ideal of knowledge to find 
it in all domains of observation. Our mind can only understand 
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by synthesis, and the principle of continuity is therefore the pre- 
supposition, the working hypothesis, of all science. But we must 
also acknowledge continuity as a characteristic of reality. We have 
no right to suppose that the fact that we can not understand phe- 
nomena, if we can find no connection or continuity, should be with- 
out ground in reality itself. If we will build our philosophy on 
experience, we ought to give full importance to connection, unity 
and continuity, as well as to difference and multiplicity. Experi- 
ence shows us both, and pluralism can, therefore, not be the sole 
or the last word of the philosopher. And there is an inner con- 
nection between continuity and multiplicity. All qualities, powers 
and characters which we ascribe to the single elements or beings 
which pluralism acknowledges are only known through the connec- 
tion of these elements or beings with a whole order of things. We 
can, for example, only ascribe energy to a being because we experi- 
ence that it actually does a certain work, that alterations in it or 
out of it have their cause in it. If it were absolutely isolated, we 
could not ascribe any predicate to it, we could not know it at all. 
Perhaps it is impossible to develop a metaphysical theory which 
shall give both facts their full right. But this ought not to lead us 
to forget the urgency of the problem. 

Ill 
I, for my part, call myself a monist, because connection and con- 
tinuity seem to me to be more important facts than multiplicity; it 
is, as I have shown, only through their connection one with another 
and with us, that things can be understood. Every difference and 
multiplicity supposes a deeper continuity, which it is our task to 
discover. But I see the great hindrances for an absolute monism, 
and I therefore call myself a critical monist, the word 'critical' 
being taken in the same significance as when Kant called his philos- 
ophy critical philosophy. A perfect and universal synthesis is for 
us always an ideal which has to struggle for existence. Every to- 
tality we find in nature has always a history; it has developed 
through interaction of elements and supposes differences in the 
nature and the tendencies of the different elements. As a critical 
monist I say : If we can not carry out our monistic ideal, the reason 
could be that reality (world, existence) is not completed, is not 
finished, is yet in full development. Only if we could think this 
development completed in any time, would the world be quite intel- 
ligible. It is the reality of time which makes the world irrational 
for us. There is at least one thing which is not completed: our 
thinking, our knowledge ; and this is also an element in reality ! It 
is the wonderful contradiction of the great rationalistic systems — 
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Plato's, Spinoza's and Hegel's— that they can not explain the 
striving and struggling thought whose work these systems them- 
selves are. 

The incompleteness of thought, the necessity of always renewed 
striving after truth, has, perhaps, its cause in this, that new ele- 
ments may arise in the world. It would, then, not only be we who 
discover something new, but it would be the world itself, which was 
new and had to bring its new element into harmony with the older. 
And there would then be an inner connection between our strug- 
gling thought and the essence of reality. This is my metaphysics, 
if I have one. 

The problem also of mind and matter is perhaps conditioned by 
the incompleteness of our knowledge. There is no necessity for a 
choice between spiritualism and materialism, if mind and matter 
are not contradictorily opposed one to the other. This contradictory 
opposition is often quite dogmatically assumed. Existence may, 
as Spinoza taught, have more forms, qualities or attributes than 
our experience can show us. Critical monism, which maintains a 
uniting principle without dogmatizing, points to the possibility that 
we have not all conditions given for solving the problem. 

IV 

That an absolute systematization of our knowledge is not pos- 
sible is no evil. The history of philosophy shows us, according to 
that treatment of this science which of late years is more and more 
general, that systems have more energy, depth and freedom in their 
first stage, in statu nascenti. The history of philosophy is more 
and more the history of the starting, of the impulses of thought and 
of the leading experiences of great thinkers, not only the description 
of the completed systems. And even in its completed form a sys- 
tem is only a means to understand ourselves and the world. It is 
an essay which will try the strength and importance of certain ideas 
or certain experiences. The great systems are projections, electric 
search-lights, with whose help we try to explore the dark. 

But the thought with whose help we find our way through the 
world is itself only a part of the world, and we do not know how 
important a part of the world it is. Can the whole content of the 
world be translated into thought? Can we, as speculative and 
metaphysical idealism would do, conceive the world in its innermost 
ground as an expression of thought? To me it is evident that all 
such idealism is founded on an analogy which can not be verified. 
The thinking, psychical being, which we only know in our own per- 
sonal experience and as a part of the world, is, in speculative and 
metaphysical idealism, conceived as an expression of the essence of 
the world considered as a whole. The analogy which is here ap- 
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plied is different from the analogies which we make use of in scientific 
experience. We use analogy scientifically when we apply it to throw 
light on one domain of experience with the help of another domain 
of experience. Here a verification is possible through the conse- 
quences to which the analogy leads us; we can see if these conse- 
quences agree with our progressing experience. But when we main- 
tain an analogy between a part of existence and existence considered 
as a whole, no verification is possible. Analogy transcends here 
very soon the limits of science, and has only poetical value, if it 
has any value at all. It may be sublime poetry, if the metaphysi- 
cian is a man of genius— poetry of a more intellectual, though less 
emotional character than the poetry of the great religions, which also 
are founded on analogy. 

I correct myself : we ought not to say 'only poetry. ' Our deepest 
life-experiences can only be expressed in poetical form. There is a 
life-poetry which is a very serious thing, the most concentrated 
expression of the experiences which can be made of the value of life 
and of life's endeavors. 

V 

Our thought is both larger and smaller than reality. It contains 
forms and possibilities which never are fully realized. It develops 
hypotheses between which we have to choose, as only one of them 
can be true. This is necessary. In order to reach the aim of knowl- 
edge we must try several means, survey the possible ways. The 
progress of knowledge consists, from this point of view, in the 
reduction of these possibilities, perhaps in the exclusion of all ex- 
cept one. Existence or reality is in every single case one single 
definite thing, is one in opposition to our many possibilities. As 
Schiller says, Eng ist die Welt, und das Gehim ist weit. 

But from another point of view the world is richer than our 
thought. It contains the possibility of experiences which have not 
yet been made. New discoveries and experiences lead again and 
again the thought on new ways. Thought is, as already said, only 
a part of the world, and there are always more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy. Here, then, we 
must say the reverse of Schiller, Weit ist die Welt, und das Gehim 
ist eng. 

This incommensurability, or this (in a mathematical sense) irra- 
tional relation, between thought and reality will always be experi- 
enced anew. Our intellectual labor will always have to progress 
on the one side in simplicity and concentration, and on the other side 
in complexity and extension. 
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VI 

My sympathy is more on the side of positivism and empiricism 
than on the side of speculation ; and in methodological— in a certain 
degree also in metaphysical— respects I have a sympathy with 
pluralism. 

I will now say a few words on the way in which my thoughts 
have developed in this direction. 

In my youth the influence of the Danish philosopher and re- 
ligious thinker, Soren Kierkegaard, was decisive for me. He waged 
a passionate war against speculation, with strong accentuation of 
the conditions of thought and of the value of the single, real, per- 
sonal life. Later on the study of Comte and of the old English 
school gave me a new start in the direction of a philosophy of experi- 
ence. And my own more independent studies have maintained me 
on this way. In this last respect three points have been of special 
importance for me. 

My psychological studies led me to accentuate the differences 
between individuals in respect of the relations between psychical 
elements. Even if these elements could be said to be 'the same' 
in all individuals (which only to a certain degree is true), the 
manner in which they are combined, the 'timbre,' will be dif- 
ferent. The general psychological laws manifest themselves in 
many different forms in the individual cases. There is here a mul- 
tiplicity which no analysis can exhaust. In my 'Philosophy of 
Religion' I have more specially pointed out the great importance of 
individual and historical differences, and I have described the most 
important types of religious life. We still miss a comparative 
human psychology. The study of individual differences is only in 
its beginning. In America good work has been done in the domain 
of the psychology of religion by Starbuck, Coe, Leuba and, most of 
all, by William James. 

Also my ethical studies have led me in this direction. The prob- 
lems of scientific ethics are of two sorts. The first task is to find 
and establish the ethical principles, the standard we are to use in 
valuing human actions and institutions. Already, here in the start- 
ing-point, in the fundamental point of view, great personal and 
historical differences make a scientific foundation of ethics appear 
as a great problem. And even if this first difficulty is conquered, 
a second problem arises : how are the principles to be applied in the 
special cases? Human individuals have different powers and dis- 
positions and start under very different social and historical condi- 
tions. They can, therefore, neither qualitatively nor quantitatively 
have the same tasks and the same duties. How can we be sure that 
the right sort of work is chosen? And how can we be sure that 
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sufficient work is done, that the quantum satis of human will (to 
use the words of Henrik Ibsen's 'Brand') has been applied? Also 
here new experiences are still possible. The new experiences raise 
new problems, and also our old problems can only be solved through 
always progressing experience. 

The third point belongs to the theory of knowledge. I saw— what 
others had seen before me— that Kant has not solved Hume's prob- 
lem, and that this problem is still standing. It is a necessity for 
our thought to apply the law of causality; but this does not justify 
the assertion that this law is universal and metaphysically necessary. 
We may construct the concept of an ideal, complete and perfect 
experience, and for this experience the law of causality would have 
universal validity. But the experience which we really have is 
limited and imperfect. New elements and events are still ex- 
perienced, and the great question is, if they can be connected with 
our other experience in a rational way. This contrast between 
ideal and real experience — and consequently the importance of 
Hume's problem— was undervalued by Kant's speculative followers. 
At the end of the nineteenth century the problem was taken up, not 
only by philosophers, but also by men of science. It is now more 
and more admitted that the importance of scientific and philo- 
sophical principles consists in this, that they lead us in our striving 
after understanding. Their truth is their validity, and their 
validity is experienced in their power of leading us in our intel- 
lectual work. A principle is true if it can be applied, if we can 
work with it, i. e., gain understanding with the help of it. Truth 
is a dynamic concept; it manifests itself in the working of our 
thought. And it is a symbolic concept, because it only presupposes 
an analogy, not an identity between thoughts and events. This 
holds of the truth of our sense-qualities; they have objective value 
as symbols, but can not be proved to be images of things. It holds, 
too, of the truth of our formal-logical principles, of the principle of 
causality, etc. We can not compare our sensations and our prin- 
ciples with an absolute order of things. Surely we have no right 
to regard it as a pure accident that just these special sensations and 
thoughts make it possible to gain a progressing knowledge of the 
events in the world; but neither have we the right to regard them 
as direct revelations. 

VII 

Where we can not apply the principles of our thought we end 
with a problem. And, so far as pluralism can and must be main- 
tained, so far as the events and elements remain isolated and uncon- 
nected, so far we have unsolved problems before us. But pluralism 
would lead us to false supposition if its meaning were that the value 
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of a phenomenon is diminished when it can be understood, i. e., 
brought in rational connection with other phenomena. Isolation 
may be a cause of evil as well as of good. If we specially consider 
personal beings we must admit that every personality is a little 
world with its inner order, its law of development and of interaction 
of psychical elements. No character without an inner continuity! 
And this little world can not maintain its value without standing in 
interactions with other personal beings as elements in a social 
totality. Our ethical endeavor is to produce greater continuity in 
the inner world of personality and in the greater world of society, 
as our intellectual endeavor is to find a still greater continuity in 
the world at large. 

And here lies for me the greatest importance of irrationalism or 
pluralism, so far as we must acknowledge it. The world is not com- 
plete, not harmonious, not rational ; therefore there is a work to be 
done. A little American girl who had been told that God created the 
world once for all, asked her mother: 'But in what business is he 
then now?' This was a quite philosophical question. There is per- 
haps a great work going on in the world at large, through which it is 
developed to greater rationality and harmony. But for us it is of 
the greatest importance, that there is a work to be done by us, that 
our own work in thought and will is a reality, a real factor in a 
great process of evolution. Both the problem of knowledge and the 
ethical problem have then a natural and important place in phi- 
losophy. 
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A SYNTACTICIAN AMONG THE PSYCHOLOGISTS 

O YNTAX has passed, they tell us on every hand, out of the logical 
^ into the psychological stage. Why not psychical stage? The 
logical sting is in the tail of the word. Ratiocination returns to 
plague us after all. And what is the whole movement, psychical or 
psychological, but a reversion to Apollonios Dyskolos with his defini- 
tion of the moods as tpoxixai StaAiaets ? If the moods are </'uxuo.\ 
dta#£<rsct, why is not every utterance modal? "Why does not every 
utterance denote a state of the soul ? A universal psychology would 
be a universal syntax. But language is largely used in determining 
psychological processes and there is ever before the student the 
danger of the dreaded circle. The circle is explicable, but inevitable 
for all that. Small comfort to him who perishes in the snow of 
metaphysics. Apollonios Dyskolos, I repeat, the most considerable 



